JOAN    OF    ARC
course, paid. In the ordinary way, no one, not even the
English, would have dreamed of interfering with the
transaction.
But all of Joan's enemies were not in armour; there
was one little group in frocks, more implacable and
dangerous than all the rest, who had no intention of
letting her escape by way of the customary gentlemen's
bargain. In the cloisters of the University of Paris
white hands rubbed each other under rough folds of
monkish gowns, and smile thinly answered smile from
under bent cowls. For to the professors of the venerable
institution huddled in the gloomy alleyways on the left
bank of the Seine, had come an opportunity that men
often desire but rarely receive: to revenge wrongs to self
in the performance of a sacred public duty.
It is easier to describe than to define the exact relation
of the University to Joan's tragedy. It procured her
prosecution and reviewed, in the capacity of final court
of appeal, the evidence against her, yet from first to last
it had no official standing in the matter. It was neither
an executive nor a judicial body; it had neither the
means to buy her nor the power to pass sentence on
her; yet its terrific moral pressure, backed by the weight
of an almost incredible moral authority, enabled it to set
the vast sluggish machinery of Church and State in motion
against her.
For nearly a century the learned doctors of Paris had
been laying down the law to Christendom. The Great
Schism, by dividing papal authority, had practically
destroyed it; the government of the Church and the
guidance of its flock had been taken over by the Councils,
in which the voice of the Sorbonne, speaking through
its distinguished sons, was predominant. In the Chapel
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